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tT. FISHERMAN was irate. Someone, he com- 
plained bitterly, was stealing his bait minnows. 
For three nights straight the bucket had been 
robbed! 

He walked me to the scene of the crime. Each 
night, he’d left a supply of shiners in a floating 
metal bait bucket, secured to shore with a nylon 
cord, and the following morning he’d found the 
pail pulled to shore, its top open, and the bait gone. 
He said he was going to get a shotgun, wait in 
ambush, and “take care” of the man who would do 
such a despicable deed. 


I examined the moist dirt on the riverbank. There 
was no mistaking those familiar tracks. 

“No human has been raiding your minnow 
bucket,” I told him. “The culprit wears a mask, 
all right, but it’s a ’coon.” 


The fellow stared at me incredulously, then a 
slight knowing smile crept across his face. 
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Masked 
Culprit 


“You're putting me on,” he said. “A raccoon 
can’t open a minnow bucket.” 

It can—and will! In fact, when a raccoon has its 
mind on getting into something, nothing short of 
armor plating and padlock will keep it out. 

Some friends and I once had a camphouse which 
held some compulsive fascination for a large boar 
*coon. The door was sealed with a bar latch which 
fitted into a slot to lock. You lifted the bar to gain) 
entry. It didn’t take the ‘coon long to figure out 
how to open the door. Once inside, he scattered 
everything he could get his paws on. 
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We padlocked the door and figured that solved 
our problem. But this proved to be only temporary 
relief. The next time, the determined rascal simply 
ripped a screen off a window, entered, and proceeded 
to wreck the place again. Heavy mesh wire was 
tacked across each window. So the raccoon worked 
loose a corner of the tin roof and gained entrance 
that way—a second-story job of the first order! 

Reluctantly, we finally had to use a steel trap 
to stop this particular animal's shenanigans. 

The raccoon is mighty clever about figuring such 
things out. Many a neighbor’s dog has been blamed 
for opening and scattering the contents of a garbage 
can when actually the culprit was a ‘coon looking 
for an easy meal. 

It isn’t unusual for this dextrous devil to re- 
move a garbage can top without turning the con- 
tainer over. He just pulls and pries until he finds 
what will give and what will not—whether it is a 
garbage can lid, a cabin door, or a minnow bucket, 
or whatever. 

In a study of the raccoon, Dr. K. L. Michels of 
Purdue University concluded it can learn more 
rapidly than a cat. Coons took just 800 first trials 
to achieve 75 percent success on only the second 
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Most raccoons stick to the cover of river swamps and tall 
hardwood timber, but around a cabin or fish camp, ‘coons 
will make regular rounds in search of food scraps. Tell- 
tale tracks in the mud leave no doubt of thief’s identity. 
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trial of a given problem. Cats required 7,000 trials 
to achieve the same peak of problem-solving effi- 
ciency. 

I once suspended a bucket feeder from a tree 
limb to feed a covey of quail during the winter 
months. This particular 5-gallon feeder had a sealed 
top and a pendulum hanging below. As the pre- 
vailing breeze swung the pendulum, a small amount 
of grain would drop to the ground. 

Under normal conditions it should have taken 
a month or longer for the can to be emptied, but 
after filling it, I returned in a week and found it 
empty. Suspicious, I replenished the grain and with- 
in a week it had vanished again. 

By chance I discovered what was happening. I 
caught a ‘coon in the act of raiding the feeder. 
The critter would climb the tree and, gingerly 
holding the rope, would swing down atop the can. 
Then it would bend far around and, with a fore- 
paw, would shake the pendulum vigorously, pour- 
ing grain to the ground. If there wasn’t enough 
released to satisfy its appetite, the ‘coon would 
merely repeat the procedure. 

Since then, I’ve talked with other people who 
have had similar experiences. A few say they’ve 
found that ‘coons would release the grain not to 
eat, but, apparently, just for the delight of watch- 
ing it fall! 

The personality of the ‘coon often strikes me as 
being like that of a bad boy who destroys just for 
the sake of destroying. Recently, one or more ’coons 
got into a farmer friend’s barn and went to work 
on stacked sacks of feed. Sacks were torn and grain 
seattered far and wide. You’ve never seen such a 
mess. But the ‘coon doesn’t always stop at simple 
vandalism—or even larceny. Sometimes it kills— 
far more than it can eat. 

One morning another farmer friend went to feed 
his chickens and found a gory scene. Blood and 
feathers littered the coop, and 19 valuable laying 
hens had been killed. Telltale tracks indicated a 
raccoon had definitely been at the scene. The man 
had no alternative but to place traps at several 
strategic points in hopes of apprehending the out- 
law. (He knew that such renegade ‘coons nor- 
mally return for more.) 

The next night, around midnight, he was aroused 
by a loud commotion. Chickens were squawking. 
He grabbed a flashlight and a shotgun, ran to the 
henhouse, and caught the ‘coon redhanded—liter- 
ally. It was curtains for one crime-bent raccoon. 

Occasionally, as an outdoor writer, I get tele- 
phone calls from people seeking advice about 
adopting baby ’coons as pets. In every instance I 
tell them no, heavens no. A tiny ‘coon is a cute 
plaything, but it eventually will grow into an un- 
controllable rascal, always mischievous, often de- 
structive, and at times downright dangerous. But 
every once in a while you'll find the person who 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
disregards such well-meaning advice, convinced 
he has the knack of taming these inherent instincts. 
He has to learn the hard way. 

Like my good friend Harvey (that’s not his real 
name). He said he was plenty capable of handling 
a ‘coon. It was just a matter of the right approach. 

One day, when the critter was half grown, he 
left it locked inside his house while he made a 
hurried trip to the grocery store. Upon returning 
a few minutes later, he found every drape and 
curtain pulled down and torn. The playful ‘coon 
was just doing its thing. 

The raccoon, with its characteristic black mask 
and ringed tail, is a familiar sight in Florida. It 
is found practically everywhere—even inside city 
limits, where it ventures in search of food. Since 
there is no great demand for its fur anymore, the 
‘coon goes about its business of thriving and re- 
producing without being molested, except for a few 
people who hunt it for sport, primarily with 
hounds. The raccoon is one animal that certainly 
isn’t endangered! 

A typical adult ‘coon will weigh between 12 and 
16 pounds, although occasionally someone will kill 
a brute of a male that will scale better than 25. If 
the ‘coon somehow survives to die an old-age 
natural death, it probably will be seven to 10 years 
of age, although one in captivity lived for 14 years. 

The raccoon is scientifically classed as carnivor- 
ous, but anyone who owns a fruit orchard or a 
grainfield knows it’s omnivorous. There aren't 
many things a ‘coon won’t eat, although they do 
have a particular fondness for water and anything 
which lives therein. In one study, stomach and 
fecal analyses revealed that acorns and crayfish 
constituted more than half their yearly diet. 

Raccoons mate in February, usually, and after 
a gestation period of 63 to 64 days, the mama will 
bear a litter which averages three or four. At 
birth the offspring are well-furred, have dark 
skins with no rings on the tail, and the eyes and 
ears are closed. By three months of age they have 
left the den and follow mother about, seeking shel- 
ter when necessary under vine tangles, among tree 
roots, in crevices, or beneath rocks. The family 
unit remains intact long after the youngsters are 
weaned. 

A few years ago, in late summer, I was walking 
along a creek when I noticed a dark shape among 
some grapevines which completely covered a tree- 
top. As I skirted the tree in an attempt to identify 
the object, I sighted another . . . and another... 
and another! All told, there were nine ‘coons in 
various sizes sleeping in the dense vines. 

The ‘coon gets credit for many things which it is 
not. There is a belief that the critter is the original 
Mr. Clean, washing everything it eats. If around 
water it will indeed wash its food, but let one get 
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Raccoons are instinctive climbers at the first sign of any 
danger. Looking embarrassed from overexposure, this 
fellow would much prefer hiding in a less obvious spol. 


in a tree of ripe wild or domestic fruit, and it dis- 
penses with such nonsense, stuffing its belly post- 
haste. 

But, as Dr. Michels and others who have studied 
the animal say, it is true that the ’coon’s intelligence 
is a cut above that of most wild animals. William 
J. Long, a naturalist who called the raccoon “Little 
Brother to the Bear” and who made a compre- 
hensive study of its habits and behavior, said he 
has seen the animal actually perform surgery. 
When a ‘coon is caught in a steel-jaw trap, it may 
sever the leg with its teeth and later submerge 
the stump in running water to cleanse it and re- 
duce inflammation. This operation is performed, 
observed Long, with hasty precision and without a 
whimper. 

A ‘coon’s range allegedly is fairly limited, but I 
know a farmer who will argue otherwise. One of 
the critters was stealing grain he had stored in his 
barn, so he used a live trap to humanely capture 
the thief. While trying to free herself from the 
cage, the heavy and chunky female somehow tore 
her right ear. The farmer carried the ‘coon about 
a mile down the road and turned her loose. He 
kept the trap set and baited, thinking there might 
be more than one problem ‘coon involved. The very 
next night he caught Old Split-Ear again. This 
time he transported her even farther away. Two 
nights later she was in the trap again. 

There are, obviously, smart ‘coons and dumb 
‘coons . . . and even a few who don’t mind walking 
a mile or two for a free handout. @ 
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Fancy Guns 


no matter how plain or fancy your favorite gun might be—the only thing that 
really counts is the accuracy in shooting and the comfortable fit 


WNERS OF ultra-deluxe rifles and shotguns, 

like the gun trade’s “F” and “Midas” grades, 
probably will resent reading—and realizing—the 
hard, deflating truth about their purchases. On the 
other hand, the average Joe who owns a somewhat 
plain, but well-designed, functional firearm may 
enjoy a smug feeling of satisfaction. 

The truth is that fancy engraving of metal parts, 
gold and silver inlays, carved hunting scenes and 
game on gunstock, and a sterling silver pistol grip 
cap don’t make a firearm shoot any better. Mainly, 
it is the shooter behind the gun that counts—with 
maybe a bit of luck thrown in. 

I had that fact brought home to me quite im- 
pressively years ago in North Carolina. 

During those years of residence in what the 
N. C. Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment calls “Variety Vacationland” (and that it is!), 
I often hunted on the farm of a relative who lived 
near Laurinburg. It was actually a small planta- 
tion, with its own little community of farm families, 
and was self-sufficient to the degree that very few 
kitchen staples had to be purchased. 

In open season I shot daily limits of doves, quail, 
and rabbits, and during the summer months spent 
weekends shooting numerous crows and wild 
pigeons. Much of the edible small game was hap- 
pily accepted by the tenant families. 

The day my ego was given a severe jolt I was 
shooting crows with a super-accurate Winchester 
Model 52 bolt-action rifle fitted with a Lyman 
SuperTargetspot scope. The crows used for a look- 
out post and assembly point the branches of a dead 
tree that stood in the center of a large plowed 
field. There they could detect danger from any 
direction—they thought. 

To outsmart them I set up an improvised bench- 
rest just inside a barn and shot through the open 
door. From rifle rest to the tree trunk the range 
was 103 yards. I know, because I measured it and 
sighted in until my shots were hitting dead center 
of a target tacked on the tree. Thereafter, any 
crow alighting in that old tree was likely a sudden 
mortal statistic. I killed many of the noisy birds 
from my place of concealment. 

Usually it didn’t take long for word of my visiting 
to get around, On this particular visit I was con- 
tacted by a young boy, who brought along a sound, 
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but pretty well beat up Stevens “Favorite” single- 
shot, lever-action .22 rifle. 

In the best of the then-available grades (and the 
boy’s rifle wasn’t one of the better grades), the 
original cost was around $8.50, Alongside my ex- 
pensive Winchester target rifle the kid’s scuffed 
single shot .22 looked like a Model T parked next 
to a new Cadillac. 

During our get-acquainted conversation, a lone 
crow lit in the tree. I settled down behind the 
heavy-barreled Winchester 52, centered the scope’s 
crosshairs on the distant target, and carefully 
squeezed off the shot. At the rifle’s report the crow 
tumbled out of the tree. The kill was not retrieved. 

It wasn’t long until another crow put in an ap- 
pearance. This time, the boy asked if he could shoot. 
I said “Sure!” and offered him use of my scope- 
sighted rifle. He declined, saying he’d shoot his 
own, 

The lad steadied his .22 across some sacks of 
grain, took long aim, and fired. His crow crumpled 
and fell—just as dead as mine! 

Now the Stevens “Favorite” was a good little 
single-shot .22 in its day, but its open rear sight 
and large front sight precluded precise aim over 
any such range as 100 yards. 

You might call the kid’s shot luck, as it probably 
was, but the hard truth is that as far as results 
were concerned, my fancy rifle and sighting equip- 
ment didn’t shoot a whit better than his in that 
one-shot match! 

(Incidentally, Savage Arms, which has long pro- 
duced Stevens brand firearms as well as its own 
Savage line, has just revived the “Favorite” model 
by bringing out a commemorative edition. The cur- 
rent price, however, is $75.00, not $8.50.) 

Since that episode I have had the same lesson 
repeated, not only to my chagrin but to the dismay 
of companions. It is not always the fanciest fire- 
arm that does the best shooting. Nonetheless, there 
is an immeasurable degree of pride in owning an 
attractive and well-cared-for firearm. 

Just a little attention will keep a firearm in good 
condition for a long time. Make it a habit never 
to set aside your gun without removing grit and 
dust from crevices with an old toothbrush or a small 
paintbrush and wiping the exterior surfaces, metal 
and wood, with a silicone-type gun cloth. 

(Continued on next page) 
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By the very nature of its active life, however, 
even a well-cared-for firearm will gradually ac- 
cumulate stock scratches and dents and worn spots 
on metal parts. This is especially true of rifles and 
shotguns used for Florida deer hunting. 

The solution is to give a marred firearm a com- 
plete overhaul every few years. The modern cold 
blues and the stock refinishing kits make the job 
relatively easy. 

I like the Birchwood-Casey and G-96 products. 
You can’t go wrong if you follow the instructions 
furnished, 

My personal recommendation is that you never 
hurry a job in your natural anxiety to see the im- 
proved appearance of your gun. Spend all the time 
necessary to ready both wood and metal surfaces 
for the final stages of the refinishing job. 

Addition of practical accessories improve gun 
appearance also, as well as proving useful. 

Few rifles come from the manufacturer with 
sights that match their barrel performance poten- 
tial. Usually, factory-furnished metallic sight com- 
binations are relatively crude, open-V rear and 
blade front sight, or a U-style rear sight matched 
to a bead up front. But most rifle makers now drill 
and tap receivers for the owner's substitution of 
his choice of scope sight or rear peep sight. 

To install a sight base it is only necessary to 
remove the small dummy screws that fill the ready- 
made screw holes and attach the new sight base 
using the screws supplied. 

From years of experimentation with many dif- 
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ferent types, I am convinced that a micrometer- 
click rear sight (like the clean-cut Williams FP, 
models of the Lyman 48 series, and the Redfield 
70 series), matched to a Redfield “Sourdough” 
front sight is one of the best combinations of 
metallic sights that can be put on a hunting rifle. 

The modern trend, however, is to scopes. Con- 
sumer demand for them is such that some of the 
larger rifle sight manufacturers are radically re- 
ducing production of metallics. 

A quality telescopic sight really can bring a rifle’s 
best shooting qualities to the fore. To begin with, 
targets are seen magnified and in a single sighting 
plane. Also, a scope sight can be focused to com- 
pensate for minor deficiencies in an individual’s 
vision. Old shooting eyes get new sharpness with 
a scope! 

The secret is to purchase a quality scope of the 
power suited to the type hunting you'll be doing. 
A cheap scope seldom proves satisfactory for very 
long. 

Equally as important as the scope is the quality 
of the scope mount and base. I personally like 
to use the Redfield Jr., Williams QC, Pachmayr, 
and Weaver mounts. 

Only recently, Bushnell has adopted the Weaver- 
style bases and rings as the recommended mount- 
ings for Bushnell scopes. Although packaged under 
the Bushnell name, the bases and scope-holding 
rings are identical to those of Weaver make—and 
interchangeable. This is sensible standardization. 

You'll never regret adding a gunsling to a fa- 
vorite rifle. Long ago I learned a sling’s many 
advantages. I know, for example, that without the 
steadying influence of a properly-adjusted gunsling 
I would be greatly, if not hopelessly, handicapped 
in smallbore tournament competition against shoot- 
ers using slings to maximum advantage. 

Also, in years of hunting both large and small 
game with a rifle I have learned that a gunsling, 
used either with the rifle-holding arm through the 
sling loop or around the arm in the so-called hasty 
sling position, can reduce chances of missing shots 
at long ranges. From practice I can utilize the hasty 
sling method very quickly whether firing offhand 
or from a rapidly-assumed sitting position, which 
is steadier. The sling helps even more. 

On the trail a sling permits the rifle to be shung, 
leaving the hands free to carry other equipment. 
In this respect, a sling even has value on a shotgun. 
It’s quite a hunting aid when walking into or re- 
turning from hunting areas. Use of a detachable 
type will permit the sling to be quickly removed 
and put in the hunting coat pocket out of the way 


Stock dimensions have great bearing on accuracy with shot- 
gun or rifle. H the gun doesn’t point naturally in proper 
sighting plane, remove some wood or add lace-on cheek pad. 
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A handsome recoil pad like this Pachmayr “White Line” is 
functional in at least two ways. It absorbs “kick” and 
it can be used to lengthen a stock to correct poor fit. 


while hunting. Replacement is just as easy with 
the detachable-type swivels. 

When a gunsling is mentioned, many shooters 
immediately think of the military-style slings they 
used during Army service. Most military slings are 
two-piece, heavy leather affairs with hooks and 
keepers and an average width of about 1% inches. 
This type is fine for target shooting and for long 
marches, but they are not suited for use on hunting 
rifles. 

Much better for the average sportsman are slings 
of ¥% to one-inch width like the one-piece Whelen- 
style sling and the Brownell Latigo models. 

Years ago, shooting editor Elmer Keith called 
my attention to a new product of the time, the 
Williams Guide strap, made in one piece of high 
grade leather without knots, laces, hooks, or 
buckles, and only % of an inch wide. The Williams 
Guide strap is primarily a carrying strap but with 
practice can also be used with lightning speed for 
steadier aim. Most of my hunting rifles now have 
the Williams and Whelen versions. The latter are 
on my older rifles. 

Sling swivels come in many styles and qualities. 
Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, Michigan 
48423, can undoubtedly supply any type of sling 
swivel you might need. Even their competition 
acknowledges that Williams swivels outnumber all 
others in use. 

Except on my tournament competition target 
rifles, utilizing wide sling bows and heavy military- 
type slings, I prefer sling swivels with one-inch 
bows, taking either a % or one-inch width sling. 

Owners of sporterized versions of Springfield, 
FN, and Mauser 98 actions can dress them up by 
substituting an engraved game scene floor plate, 
available in running deer or antelope center pat- 
ern theme. You have choices of anodized black, 
silver, or gold-plated finishes. Williams can supply 
them. 

Pachmayr Gun Works makes easily-attached 
pistol grip caps for rifles and shotguns. I prefer 
listings that come with either stainless steel or 
nickel-silver oval centers. 

The majority of shooters who perform poorly 
with a shotgun do so because of poor gun fit. Often 
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incorrect for the shooter’s physique are such criti- 
cal shotgun dimensions as drop at comb and length 
of pull. 

Among certain makes and models of shotguns 
low comb height is common, and it is a prime cause 
of undershooting. Adding a lace-on comb pad of 
the correct height can make all the difference in 
the world in shooting performance—besides offer- 
ing face support and comfort each time the gun 
is cheeked. These pads come in low, medium, high, 
and extra high sizes. The average price is $5.00. 

In my opinion, every high-power hunting rifle 
and every shotgun should be fitted with a Pachmayr 
“White Line” neoprene recoil pad. The addition of 
one reduces imparted recoil. Also, if length of pull 
is too short for a long-armed shooter, a pad (and 
extra spacers, if needed) will lengthen the gun- 
stock to proper fit. When neatly fitted, a recoil 
pad contributes to a gun’s general appearance, and 
I recommend the Pachmayr. It looks good, is of 
superior design, and the neoprene pad is far more 
durable than one made of ordinary rubber. 

If you own a good pump-action or autoloading 
shotgun, or even a single shot of proven perform- 
ance, addition of a muzzle-attaching selective choke 
device is a very practical customizing step. It will 
greatly increase the versatility of your shotgun by 
providing a quick choice of choke control to match 
any type of bird hunting. 

Degree of choke is altered by either changing a 
shot patterning tube (as for the old Weaver and 
Lyman-Cutts devices), or by turning the end of 
the choke control unit, a feature incorporated in 
the popular Super Poly-Choke. 

However, to be of permanent value and satis- 
faction, the installation must be done right, using 
the correct size of unit combined with careful bar- 
rel threading and soldering. Bore diameters of shot- 
guns vary markedly, even within the same gauge 
category. A 12 gauge shotgun barrel may have a 
bore diameter anywhere between .717 and .750 of 
an inch. 

Most shooters—and, sadly, some gunsmiths—are 
totally unaware that the larger manufacturers of 
selective choke devices make their products avail- 
able in different sizes in the same gauge. 

There have been instances where gunsmiths have 
carelessly used a unit of wrong diameter, depend- 
ing on generous silver soldering to effect a perma- 
nent attachment. Most of these installations have 
eventually broken loose. 

To make sure of getting exactly what is needed, 
I usually send a shotgun to the maker of the choke 
control device being purchased for factory installa- 
tion and patterning. (There is a provision in the 
Federal Gun Control Act of 1968 for such ship- 
ments, going and coming.) From test target papers 
returned with the gun I can judge the shot center 
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impact point in relation to point of aim fairly 
accurately. 

When having a selective choke device installed 
on a shotgun, have the barrel length cut back to 
26 or 27 inches, including the installed unit. It makes 
for faster gun handling, and except for long range 
waterfowl shooting with Magnum loads or serious 
competitive trap shooting, there is little need of 
an overall barrel length longer than 26 or 27 inches 
on a pump or autoloader. The shorter barrel in- 
variably shoulders faster and gives quicker aim. 

Usually, the added weight of the attached se- 
lective choke device will closely offset weight loss 
due to barrel cutback, so gun balance will not be 
seriously affected. If it is, a good gunsmith can 
restore balance by adding a little concealed lead 
to the hollow of the gunstock. 

Until its manufacture was discontinued, I pre- 
ferred the Weaver choke control unit with its 
changeable tubes. They were machined to accuracy 
and gave very consistent patterns in their individual 
borings. (Weaver choke units in good condition 
can still be had by running an ad in Tue Suorcun 
News. Sometimes, even a new, unused unit can be 
located. Competent gunsmith installation is ad- 
vised.) 

Now, I have come to rely on versions of the 
ventilated rib, cage-style Super Poly-Choke and 
Lyman-Cutts units. Both brands have served me 
well. 

Any gun worth owning deserves a good case. A 
quality gun case not only protects a firearm during 
the hazard-filled hours of transportation but also 
gives the owner an added measure of pride. 

But caution! There are gun cases and there are 
gun cases! 

For quality and service, selection cannot be made 
by exterior appearance alone. The brand name 
must be one of integrity. Otherwise, one can end 
up with an unserviceable case despite good looks 
at the time of purchase. 

I depend on Kolpin quality. Kolpin Bios. brand 
cases feature round-style muzzle-protecting ends, 
strong carrying handles, trouble-free zippers, and 
moisture-guard linings. A real beauty in the Kol- 
pin catalog is No. 390, in scope width. 

It is most practical to put your rifle case money 
in scope-width size even though your rifle may 
now only have metallic sights. It makes the case 
more versatile when you add a scope or change 
rifles, Also, buy a case two inches longer than 
overall gun length rather than have a tight fit. 


A practical and good-looking shooting accessory is this 
Pachmayr pistol case. It features a slide-out tray with 
room for four pistols. Lid has clamp for holding spot- 
fing scope. Case has both hand grip and shoulder strap. 
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Although usually highly serviceable in factory- 
furnished form, most handguns benefit from substi- 
tution of custom made grips and improved sights. 

Steve Herrett, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301, makes 
some beautiful and practical checkered handgun 
grips of walnut and various exotic woods, with or 
without thumb rest. These custom grips, ready to 
be put on your handgun, are tailored to fit your 
shooting hand. 

In making a set of custom handgun grips, Herrett 
works from an outline of your shooting hand, made 
by you and obtained by drawing around hand and 
spread fingers pressed flat against a sheet of paper. 

If you have a good revolver you want to dress 
up, but do not feel the need for custom grips, con- 
sider the various simulated staghorn models in the 
Fitz line. The unbreakable imitation staghorn is 
very natural looking despite being plastic. Grips 
to fit most popular revolver models are available. 
The Stoeger catalog lists the Fitz line. 

For the best in handgun sights, examine the 
models made by Bo-Mar and by Micro. The pre- 
cision-machined, adjustable sights of either make 
will greatly improve the all-around accuracy and 
appearance of a handgun. You can get catalogs by 
writing Bo-Mar Tool & Mfg. Company, 115 N. Live 
Oak Street, Carthage, Texas 75633, and Micro 
Sight Company, 242 Harbor Blvd., Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 

Where several handguns are owned, a Pachmayr 
luggage-type pistol case with slide-out gun-holding 
tray will display them in style and good taste, be- 
sides offering protective storage and security dur- 
ing transportation. 

For a soft protective case for a lone handgun, 
examine the Kolpin No. 217 and No. 185 models, 
with handsome exteriors and thick pile linings. © 
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Water Encroachment Study 
By BOB LYNCH 


u HERE HAS ALL the water gone?” A lot of 

people around the state were asking them- 
selves that question during last spring’s drought. 
But amid all the controversy which raged over 
urban water consumption, pollution, and the 
drought itself, a more basic question might have 
been, “What is being done to capture and preserve 
our excess rainfall for use in times like these?” 
since Florida averages a plentiful 55 inches of 
rain each year. 

The question can be answered by saying that a 
great deal is being done in some areas, but very 
little in others. While government agencies con- 
tinue an extensive program of building catchments 
throughout the state, an old and subtle threat to 
Florida’s water supply persists, largely unnoticed: 
encroachment upon natural reservoirs. 

The threat began during the mid-1800s when 
Florida was being initially surveyed and de- 
veloped. It stemmed from the fact that there are 
thousands of lakes on which there is no definite 
border between state-owned bottom and upland 
owners’ property. Subsequent encroachment upon 
natural flood plains by lakeshore developers has 
resulted in pressure to keep lakes at lower levels 
than would occur naturally, thus reducing the 
potential for storing excess water when it is avail- 
able. 

The problem of encroachment is the target of a 
research project being conducted by two Uni- 
versity of Florida professors, Dr. William H. 
Morgan, director of the Florida Water Resources 
Research Center and associate professor of en- 
vironmental engineering, and Dr. John H. Davis, 
professor emeritus of botany. 

Jointly funded by the Office of Water Resources 
Research of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
and the Board of Trustees of the Internal Improve- 
ment Trust Fund (the state cabinet), the project 
is intended to provide the basis for a state policy 
which would establish mean high water line as 
the boundary between riparian owners and public 
lands. The incorporation of such a policy into 
Florida statutes would preserve the flood plain 
to a reasonable level in perpetuity. 

The project, begun in mid-1970 and scheduled 
for completion in June 1972, is using plant species 
as a guide to the approximate location of the 
mean high water line. Certain littoral, or shoreline, 
vegetation (e.g., live oaks, red oaks, some hickories, 
and many shrubs and herbs) are not adapted to 
spending part of their life cycles submerged, or 
even partially submerged, and so cannot survive 
annual flooding. Such plants are found above the 
mean high water line. On the other hand, other 
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Dr. John Davis (right) and Dr. William Morgan measure 
probable high water level on a lakeside bald cypress. 


species (e.g., bald cypress, red maple, willow, tu- 
pelo gums, some of the bays, and many grasses and 
sedges) are specifically adapted to submergence of 
their lower parts and can be used as indicators 
of a littoral zone that is subject to flooding all the 
year or parts of the year. 

The researchers are also employing aerial infra- 
red color photography in plant identification, a 
technique successfully used by the military and by 
engineers and scientists in vegetation and hydro- 
graphic studies. 

Final determination of the mean high water ele- 
vation of each lake surveyed is made by correlating 
all observable phenomena with the statistical in- 
formation obtainable from lake hydrographs pre- 
pared by the Water Resources Division of the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

Of their research project, Dr. Morgan and Dr. 
Davis say, “It simply doesn’t make sense for the 
state and federal governments to spend tens of 
millions of dollars building impoundment facilities 
while at the same time allowing the natural reser- 
voirs of Florida to be put in danger of being 
permanently lowered. The results sought by the 
expenditure of these funds could be greatly under- 
mined by the effects of encroachment. 

“Our goal is to arrive at a practical procedure for 
determining the mean high water line in Florida’s 
lakes that will lend itself to proper legal inter- 
pretation and codification. Nothing less would 
really be useful.” © 
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Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch 


a home with woods, water and a big backyard 


O* ONE OF THOSE picturesque horseshoe bends 
in the upper Suwannee River, about nine 
miles north of Live Oak, lies a 3,000-acre ranch. 
It is home to some 125 Florida boys, mostly teen- 
agers, who, for various reasons, have lost theirs. 

The Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch was the dream 
of a handful of county sheriffs in 1957. They be- 
came aware of the need for a place for severely 
dependent, neglected boys to live—working, learn- 
ing, adjusting to others, hunting, fishing —just 
being boys. 

From the humble financial base of $5,000 cash 
and a $26,000 mortgage, the first cottage-type dwel- 
ling was built. It was completed in late 1959. 

Today, thanks to the generous support of The 
Florida Sheriffs Association, its membership and 
supporters, and the general public, the ranch owns 
physical assets of $2 million and operates on an 
annual budget of approximately half a million 
dollars—derived entirely from voluntary gifts! 

A visit to the Ranch and a few moments with its 
articulate executive director, Harry Weaver, will 
reveal that the Boys Ranch program is one of the 
most worthwhile conservation efforts of them all: 
the conservation of human resources. 

“In a nutshell, the purpose of the Ranch is to 


By GENE SMITH 


Over 100 boys live, work and play on Sheriffs 
Ranch near Live Oak. Scenes at left include 
medical-dental clinic (top), resident cottage 
(center), modern gymnasium and water sphere 
beyond the busy rancher on tractor (bottom). 
Candid kitchen scene, right, finds Executive 
Director Harry Weaver “presiding” at the sink. 
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provide a good home and a secure future for as 
many boys as space and operating funds will 
allow,” says Weaver. “Of course, we cannot care 
for every neglected boy in the state. There has to 
be careful screening and selection, for the good of 
the boys as well as the Ranch.” 

“We do not accept boys who have been judged 
delinquents by the courts. Our desire is to receive 
a boy and try to help him before he gets that far. 
To be eligible for admission to the Boys Ranch, a 
boy must be between the ages of eight and 16; he 
must have been declared a dependent child by the 
juvenile court; and he must be in good physical 
and mental health and have the ability to do school 
work. Further, his application must have been ap- 
proved by the sheriff and juvenile judge in the 
county in which he lives. Boys are referred to the 
sheriffs by private citizens, welfare workers, school 
officials, religious leaders, and by juvenile court 
officials. 

“A great deal of work—testing, counseling, inter- 
viewing, etc.—goes into considering a boy for ad- 
mission, and it should be this way. To place a boy 
in a large-group living situation is unwise if, for 
example, there is a good foster home available. Or, 
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if counseling by a skilled person can make it pos- 
sible for a family to stay together in the first place, 
that is best. A boy needs all the love and attention 
he can get, and we all know that nothing can take 
the place of parental love and a boy’s own home. 
But at the Ranch we try to give a boy the next 
best thing to a normal home—and while he’s here 
we're constantly trying to work him back into a 
good home situation, his own or someone else’s— 
a foster home.” 


On the Ranch the boys live in cottages with 
14 to 18 other boys, all under the supervision and 
guidance of “Cottageparents,” mature couples “who 
are accustomed to children and can tolerate normal 
teenage behavior,” says Weaver. “Many Cottage- 
parents have children of their own, as do other 
resident staff members.” 


“We like flexible, consistent, teachable people 
on the auxiliary staff of the Ranch, and age is no 
barrier in applicants. We like a person, or, in the 
case of Cottageparent applicants, a couple, with 
a positive outlook on life. We have no sadness here, 
for when we take a boy who has not adjusted in 
a foster home, or is at odds with his parents or a 
surviving parent, or one who has no parents, we 
want to bring him into an interesting, active, 
wholesome, fast-moving program. We do our best 
to provide a balance of education, religion, guid- 
ance, discipline, work, and play. 


“Every rancher has regular chores, including 
cleaning his room and making his bed. In addition, 
there are work assignments—feeding cattle, mak- 
ing hay, building and mending fences, helping in 
the cafetorium, and with yard and grounds main- 
tenance. 


“The emphasis in cottage life is on family, or 
‘group-unity, action. Cottageparents encourage 
their ‘family’ members to work and play together 
as a team—yet they also recognize and try to en- 
courage individuality. Cottageparents have all the 
responsibilities of any other mothers and fathers, 
except that they have up to 18 children instead of 
the usual two or three. They handle ‘home’ dis- 
cipline, excuse absences for camping, hiking, etc., 
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Recreation Director Greg Fields coaches young 
air-rifleman, above, and archers, at left, on 
safety and sportsmanship. Older ranchers may 
hunt alone after meeting certain requirements. 
Summer fun includes exploring Suwannee River, 
Huck Finn style. right. and turtle-watching. 
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establish bedtime, award privileges and special 
treats, and help with homework. 


“The Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch spares no 
expense or effort in trying to help a boy find his 
place as a productive, stable member of society. 
This is a big job, but one that is being accom- 
plished—with the aid and continued financial sup- 
port of the people of Florida,” says the executive 
director. 


To help him meet these goals, Weaver has a 
competent professional staff which includes ad- 
ministrators, social service workers, a recreation 
director, medical service coordinators, a librarian; 
food services, laundry, central supply, and other 
logistics specialists; directors of ranch life, child 
care, and social services (the latter work includes 
counseling with former ranchers); supervisors of 
farming, cattle, and a profitable forestry operation; 
and personnel in charge of buildings, grounds, and 
equipment maintenance. 


The combined child care and auxiliary staff of 
the Boys Ranch totals about 60 persons, including 
12 husband-and-wife teams, according to Weaver. 

“How long does a boy live at the Ranch?” I 
asked Mr. Weaver. 


“Until his future is secure,” he replied. “Until he 
is out of high school or college; until he is trained 
for a job and regularly employed; until he enters 
military service—until he decides what he wants 
to do with his life. 
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“We've had ranchers go into all kinds of work: 
law enforcement, printing, carpentry, barbering, 
ete. Several have made military service their 
careers, One, who is a high school senior this term, 
has expressed a keen interest in wildlife law en- 
forcement—after a tour in the U.S. Air Force. His 
name is David Thigpen. I imagine the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission will be hearing from 
him about employment one day.” 

Just as the Boys Ranch is not an institution for 
delinquents, it is not a refuge from society. Quite 
the opposite is true: the Ranch and all connected 
with it are a part of the community of Live Oak— 
especially the boys themselves. They attend public 
schools in town; they participate in sports and all 
other school activities. Many hold high offices in 
the various school clubs. 


“Acceptance in the community is very important 
in the lives of these boys,” says Weaver, “be- 
cause they have, in most cases, experienced so much 
rejection prior to coming to the Ranch.” 

Religion is an important aspect of Ranch life, too. 
The boys attend the church of their choice in Live 
Oak each Sunday, and many participate in the 
various youth and other church-related activities. 


Private devotions are conducted in each cottage, 
and individual worship in the Ranch’s beautiful 
chapel is encouraged. Special services are held 
there from time to time with the boys providing 
the leadership. It is not uncommon, either, accord- 
ing to Weaver, for the Ranch chapel to be the set- 
ting for the marriage of a former rancher. 


“The townspeople invite ranchers for dinner, 
to stay overnight, to go on trips with them, and to 
help out with special projects in town—at school, 
church, or the recreation center,” Weaver points 
out, emphasizing the value of such contacts to a 
boy’s social adjustment. 


Some older boys hold part-time jobs in town. 
Others make their own spending money (which is 
‘banked’ for them) right on the Ranch. Many are 
hired by local tobacco farmers who lease acreage 
from the Ranch on which to grow their crops. 
(Incidentally, lease income and sales of timber 
from their 1,400 acres of planted pines augments 
the Ranch’s annual operating funds. Last year, 
approximately $25,000 worth of wood was sold by 
the Boys Ranch.) 


Every Rancher gets a weekly allowance, the 
amount being based on his age and work assign- 
ment. Boys may earn more by doing extra work. 


The pursuit of happiness at the Sheriffs Boys 
Ranch allows for a lot of free time when the chores 
are all done. There is as little regimentation as pos- 
sible. Virtually every rule or restriction governing 
work or play at the Ranch is of the minimum 
severity consistent with good order and peaceable 
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Ranch life. This is best illustrated by the wide 
freedom the boys have in the area of outdoor 
recreation. 

Indeed, boys are expected to be boys at the 
Ranch. Sure, there is an excellent program of 
organized sports and hobbies, but the boys have 
lots of time to piddle too—just to wander through 
the woods and along the trails down by the 
Suwannee to check on the frogs, turtles, and water 
snakes. They may fish, hike, and hunt, in season, 
with real firearms, provided they meet five basic 
requirements. 

In order to hunt, unsupervised, a Rancher must 
possess a general knowledge of state hunting regu- 
lations; have a valid hunting license (which means 
he must be at least 15 years of age); he must have 
received instructions in the proper use and hand- 
ling of firearms; he must have demonstrated 
generally good judgment in most areas of Ranch 
life and school life; finally, he must have obtained 
permission from his Cottageparents and: clearance 
with the Director of Ranch Life, who controls the 
number of boys out hunting at any given time. 
(Staffers may hunt on the Ranch also, but they 
must be accompanied by a boy or two!) 

No boy is allowed to keep firearms in his room. 
His Cottageparents keep guns safely stored, in- 
cluding BB rifles, and Recreation Director Greg 
Fields keeps the rifles used on the firing range 
under lock and key in the gymnasium. 

Just as a great deal of cash and goods are donated 
to the Ranch, so are a lot of “labors of love.” 
Probably as good an example as any is the time 
taken by Henry Sorenson of Tallahassee, a fully 
qualified firearms safety and marksmanship in- 
structor who for many years has conducted gun 
safety courses at the Ranch under the auspices of 
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Water sports are always popular, especially 
canoeing, swimming and fishing, shown here. 
Bus trips like this to Ichetucknee Springs 
State Park, right, are weekend treats when 
chores are all done. For other information 
on the Boys Ranch—and new Girls Villa near 
Bartow—write Florida Sheriffs Association, 
Post Office Box 1487, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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the Sunrise Optimist Club, of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

Hank’s valuable teaching and coaching is always 
presented just before the opening of the hunting 
season. It was a welcomed feature at the Ranch 
again this fall. 

“What impresses me about going to the Sheriffs 
Boys Ranch to present the instruction is the en- 
thusiasm of the boys, but even more than that, 
their surprise that anyone would be interested 
enough in them to come over without being paid 
or sent. Many of them were surprised this season 
to learn that I was on my own time; that I didn’t 
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go around teaching firearms safety for a living!” 
says Sorenson, who, incidentally, is a building in- 
spector for the City of Tallahassee. “They really ap- 
preciate it when someone comes out to help them,” 
he says with a lot of conviction. 


Besides a rifle and archery range, other facilities 
for recreation and sports include, as we mentioned, 
a fine gymnasium, a brand new riding ring and 
horse show arena, donated to the Ranch and dedi- 
cated just last October at its 14th annual anni- 
versary celebration, a swimming pool, a big arts 
and crafts center just nearing completion, a ball 
field, a “ham” radio station, WB4PHT, and a club 
for budding operators in training for their Federal 
amateur radio operators’ licenses, and, of course, 
there are lots of waterfront facilities—canoeing, 
swimming, and fishing in the fabled old Suwannee. 


The Ranchers also have a nature study group, 
recently organized as an active conservation club. 
One of its members, Robert Myers, a bright young 
man, is extremely interested now in wildlife photog- 
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raphy. (He also is a “ham” radio buff.) Friorma 
Wupuire’s art director and graphic arts supervisor, 
Wallace Hughes, coached Robert on the basics of 
photography and some of the fine points of bird 
and other wildlife photography on our recent visit 
to the Ranch. 

A glance at the bulletin board in the Ranch 
eafetorium gave us a pretty good idea of the 
variety of fun things provided for Boys Ranchers: 
on a big poster listing “Coming Events” we read, 
“Horseback Riding, Swimming Classes for Be- 
ginners, SCUBA Diving, Rifle Practice for Future 
Contests, Canoe Trips, Water Skiing, BB Gun 
Shooting Contest, Frog Racing, and Archery.” 
There was also a note that safety factors and proper 
procedures would be presented with each event. 

The day we visited the Ranch, a load of them 
were departing on a bus trip to Ichetucknee Springs 
for a tubing party down the spring run. Some of 
the boys told us, too, of a bus trip they had taken 
earlier to the Great Smoky Mountains. 

As Executive Director Weaver said, “We do our 
utmost to provide a balanced life here, and that 
includes plenty of things for boys to do. There's 
certainly room at the Ranch for them to just plain 
fool around without getting into a neighbor’s hair 
or joining the wrong group and winding up in 
serious trouble. 

“We feel that, next to a good home, the Florida 
Sheriffs Boys Ranch is the best place to bring 
up a rejected youngster and to help him develop 
to his fullest potential.” 

Those who have seen the Ranch and met the 
boys and their dedicated staff of administrators 
and counselors couldn’t agree more. And as their 
sign says, “Visitors Welcome.” re 


Papa and Joe Nathan 


M* FATHER LIvED to be 84. He worked hard run- 
ning first one grocery store and then another 
in Tallahassee from the time he was grown until 
he was in his forties. Then a doctor told him his 
heart was faulty and to slow down. 

With a large family (Mama and six children), he 
couldn’t retire completely, so he changed his work 
to something less arduous—buying and selling real 
estate, building little houses on lots he acquired, 
and selling them. He liked this and, with less labor, 
earned more income. So even if he did not have a 
bad heart (and it seemed doubtful to him in his 
later years that the doctor had been correct), the 
diagnosis likely proved fortunate for him and his 
family. 

I have never known a man who loved to fish 
more, or one who could fish better. Some of my 
earliest recollections of him are “out on a fish 
pond,” as Mama used to say. By the time I was 
eight, he would often take me along, and I would 
have the special privilege of paddling the boat 
for him, Usually, we were accompanied by first one 
fishing crony and then another. Often we would 
go at night; Lake Jackson was his favorite place. 
This lake has a large main body with a number of 
“arms.” It was just a short ride in our Ford, for 
the arms reached in very close to town. Meginnis 
Arm and Ford’s Arm were two of our favorite 
fishing places. 

After dark, but before the moon came up, we 
would go out from a “landing” in a homemade 
wooden boat which was kept there. There was 
usually a pole in the boat which Papa would use 
to push out through the grass until we reached the 
bonnet-fringed outer edge and deeper water. This 
was where Papa liked to start fishing, and I would 
then take over and do the paddling from the stern 
seat. : 

The sounds of the night on the lake will always 
fill a special chamber of my memory. The bullfrogs 
made the most noise doing their individual raucous 
things, some playing on bass horns, others croaking 
in higher keys. There was no coordination, but 
they were accompanied by the continuing chatter 
and din of the crickets and other insects. Papa 
said these made their sounds by scratching their 
back feet together, but to this day I can’t see how 
this was possible. The most plausible theory I could 
develop back then was that one leg was used as a 


Editor's Note—This autobiographical sketch on bass fishing 
in Lake Jackson, near Tallahassee, around 1920, is from a 
book by former Florida Governor Leroy Collins, ForeruNNers 
Couracrous, recently published by Colcade Publishers, Inc., 
Tallahassee. 
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no matter how big a fish you catch, there 
is always a bigger one you haven't caught 


By LEROY COLLINS 


fiddle and then the other was scraped across it as 
a bow. 

Occasionally, we would unroost a bird from a 
low bush and he would screech his disgust over 
our poaching in his yard. Up on the rising hills 
above the lake in the woods, there was usually a 
hoot owl carrying on a dialogue with a friend 
across the lake in another patch of woods beyond 
the stretching corn fields. 

My paddle would add its dip, trickle, and bubble 
as I placed it into the black water, carefully pull- 
ing it up close against the side of the boat with 
my right hand holding it firmly there, and then 
with a smooth pushing of my left arm and pulling 
of my right, I could move the boat quietly forward. 
Papa had taught me how to do this without bang- 
ing the paddle on the boat and how to stay on 
course without changing sides with the paddle. 
He was a great believer that an important part of 
getting a fish to strike was in keeping him from 
knowing that you were around. 

Papa’s favorite lure in those early days was one 
he made at home. He cut a piece of flat, soft, white 
meat skin about one inch wide and five inches 
long. Then he cut a triangle wedge out of one end, 
starting at the outer tips and slanting inward to 
meet about halfway up. He then ran a hook through 
the uncut end, leaving the cut end as two streamers 
to follow behind. He used a line only about three 
feet long, tied to a cane pole some 10 or 12 feet 
long. As we moved around the edge where the 
grass and lily pads joined the open water, he 
would dip and flutter the bait on top with a little 
twisting motion of his right wrist as he held the 
pole. 

It was when the moon was rising that he thought 
the big bass would bite best. I learned to put 
absolute faith in this. The moon coming up had all 
the excitement of a curtain going up for a play. 
When I got the first glimpse of that light golden 
ball coming up over the hilltop in the east, making 
the shadows move and setting up a road of dancing 
lights on the water that came straight from the 
moon to me, my heart would beat faster in the 
knowledge that something very important was 
about to happen. 

Papa and his friend carried on a soft chatter, 
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usually telling about fishing experiences and swap- 
ping jokes, when the fish weren’t biting. I listened, 
though I couldn’t understand much of what they 
would talk about. 

One night, I remember Mr. Gibbs, the man with 
us, telling a story about Mutt and Jeff. They were 
in World War I and under heavy fire, with shrapnel 
spraying left and right. A retreat was in order. 
Jeff then gasped to Mutt: “What color is blood?” 
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Mutt replied, “Yellow.” Jeff then felt his backside 
and exclaimed in horror, “Oh, my God, I’m shot!” 
This got a big laugh from both Papa and our friend. 

I didn’t think to ask Papa later why this was so 
funny. But, the next day in our third grade school 
class, the teacher told us that one of our classmates 
was sick and would be out of school and confined 
to bed for a long time. She suggested that we each 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
write him a letter, and she explained that we should 
tell him something to cheer him up. She mentioned 
specifically that if we had heard a funny joke or 
story lately, to tell him about it. 

Later, each of us was called upon to read his 
letter, standing in front of the class. Mine, which 
included the Mutt and Jeff story of the night be- 
fore, did not bring any response from the class and 
I felt a terrible sense of defeat and failure. The 
teacher tactfully whispered to me that she would 
like to see me for a moment after school. 

In this confrontation she said, “Roy, about your 
letter; the story; did you think it was funny?” 
“No,” I replied, “but I thought sure it would be 
because Papa and Mr. Gibbs, last night fishing, 
thought it was.” 

“Well,” she continued, “let this experience be a 
lesson. Don’t ever tell any story you don’t like 
yourself and don’t laugh at a story someone else 
tells unless you really think it is funny.” 

I then asked her, “Why did Papa think it was 
funny?” She said slowly and with dramatic pauses, 
“Sometime soon, when just the two of you are 
together, you ask him that.” 

I knew from the way she said it that she wanted 
our talk to end right there and I never brought 
up the matter again, to Papa or to anyone else. 

Up front on the lake, we were coming to a “point.” 
This is what Papa always called a place where the 
grass or bonnets extended out to a peak from the 
regular line of the curving edge of open water. 

“Easy, son,” Papa admonished, “he sure ought 
to be here.” He dropped the meat skin on top of 
a bonnet, then pulled it off with the flutter action 
of the pole. And he was there all right! Swash! 

The night stood still except for the sound of the 
violent thrashing of the big bass when he felt the 
steel hook set in the gristle of the side of his enor- 
mous mouth. Papa gave him the strength of the pole 
by r’aring back. The bend was so great that the 
butt end was almost pointing to where the fish was. 
As the big bass ran, Papa was trying to veer him 
out into open water by keeping the pole working 
against him. 

The big fellow tried to go deep for a mouthful 
of the grass near the bottom which would help 
him wrench the hook loose, but the pressure of 
the pole made him yield a little and he shifted his 
strategy. He came up to the top twisting, thrashing 
away, in a lather of foam. Papa pressed the tip of 
his pole under the water to pull the big fish down- 
ward, A fish always has a better chance of freeing 
a hook from his mouth when he is thrashing on 
top than when he is swimming below the surface. 

Then the bass eased, tiring somewhat from his 
fight. This was Papa’s signal to shift procedures. 
He pushed the butt end of the pole under his arm 
and backward, starting a hand-over-hand pulling 
action and bringing the bass in toward us. Then I 
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saw him—his mouth, rather. It was opened so 
wide you could have put a quart-size fruit jar in it. 
I couldn’t see anything else of the fish, just that 
huge, gaping mouth and the pulsating red gills. 

He was just three feet away now, and Papa was 
holding the pole tip and the line in his left hand, 
reaching to get his fingers under the gills with his 
right. Then the bass lunged downward under the 
boat, pulling the line from Papa’s grasp. There 
was a moment of scrambling in the boat when the 
pole must have slipped momentarily from Papa’s 
grasp, but he recovered it firmly and, very quickly, 
he and the bass were fighting it out again, this time 
with only half of the pole extended. 

Papa called to me, “Move the boat away from 
the grass, Roy. Get us out into the open water.” I 
was so excited with the battle and the look of the 
the bass’s head in the moonlight that I had for- 
gotten my boat-handling duties. I responded, 
though, and it wasn’t long before the hand-over- 
hand pulling started again. This time the bass was 
spent and Papa expertly lifted the big fellow, all 
134% pounds of him, into the boat. 

Papa, surveying his catch and almost out of 
breath, said, “You know, I thought for a while we 
had old Joe Nathan himself.” Joe Nathan, he had 
explained before, was the one greatest, biggest, 
fightingest bass in Lake Jackson. Papa had hooked 
him, he thought, many times, but Joe was always 
able to get away. The big ones we actually landed 
that he thought were Joe all turned out to be 
Joe’s “little brother,” or “cousin,” or “uncle.” 

At the end of every fishing trip, Papa always 
said, “Son, next time I believe we will get old 
Joe himself.” And I believed him. It was a sad day 
for me when he told me the truth—like finding out 
the truth about Santa Claus. (For a long time, 
you just knew Santa couldn’t be true and yet you 
wanted him to be so badly that you just stopped 
asking questions so that after the time of belief ran 
out you could stretch out a time of hope.) 

Papa brought up the subject of Joe Nathan once 
a few years later and put it in such a good way. 
We were talking out on the lake and he said: “You 
know, there really is a Joe Nathan, son. No matter 
how big a fish you catch, there is always a bigger 
one you haven't caught. If you ever really got old 
Joe, you might not want to keep coming back.” 

Over the years since, I have thought of Joe 
Nathan beyond any reference to fish or fishing. No 
matter what a man does or how well he succeeds, 
if he is really good, he never achieves the per- 
fection he wants. An author may write a good 
book, but he doesn’t write his best book. The next 
one is always to be the best one. A lawyer may 
try a case with great skill, but a really good lawyer 
always knows he can do better on his next one. 
A man never catches old Joe Nathan—true—but 
he sure as hell ought to keep trying, and keep 
feeling that he can do it the next time. ©@ 
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Red-shouldered Hawk 


By GENE SMITH 


F you'RE GoInG to bluff on your bird identifica- 

| tion, you might as well know the best odds. 

Call every “big” hawk you see in Florida a red- 
shouldered and you'll be right more often than 
wrong. This handsome hawk, roughly the size 
of a large crow, is the commonest in the state. 
Not only that, but it is a permanent resident—not 
a migrant—and is found in every part of Florida, 
including the Keys. (Redshoulders in extreme 
south Florida and the islands are paler in color 
and smaller than those in the upper peninsula, but 
they're still red-shouldered hawks.) 

Now we aren't advocating ornithological odds- 
taking in lieu of learning to identify wild birdlife 
correctly, which is more fun, more self-satisfying, 
and much more impressive to fellow outdoorsmen. 
With a bit of careful observation and some knowl- 
edge of what to look for, you won't have to guess 
which hawk is which—or call them all “chicken 
hawks,” granddaddy’s name for all brown birds 
with talons and hooked beaks—except “hoot owls,” 
naturally. 

Typically, redshoulders have broad wings and 
moderately long tails, which they spread in flight 
like partially opened fans, Their basic cast is 
definitely brownish, but they also have black, 
cinnamon, white, and some grayish coloration. 
Russet patches at the shoulder on each wing give 
the species its common name. 

Patterning is a better all-around key to the 
redshoulder’s identification. Look for barring. 
Adult specimens have distinct bars of white and 
gray-brown on the breast and the undersides of 
the wings. Their tails, while distinctly black and 
white above, are gray or black beneath with five 
narrow crossbars of white. These are probably 
the redshoulder’s most dependable identifying 
field marks. 

While the redshoulder is frequently seen soaring 
high above a field or marsh as it searches for 
food, it also hunts by perching for long periods 
and scanning the ground before it for the slightest 
movement. When so perched, a redshoulder can 
very likely be approached to within just a few 
yards before it will fly casually away. 

Favorite food animals of redshoulders in Florida 
are snakes, lizards, frogs, and insects. Rats, mice, 
sparrows, sora rails, and young rabbits are also 
taken, as are a very few barnyard chickens— 
small ones. 

The high-pitched cries of the red-shouldered 
hawk are among the most common sounds of the 
outdoors in Florida. They sometimes circle over- 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


The Red-shouldered Hawk's red shoulder patches are hard 
to see. Definite barring of the adult bird's breast, above. 
is better field mark. Immature birds have spotted breast. 


head repeating the shrill, piercing cries almost 
endlessly—behavior most common in the spring 
at mating time. 

Actually, redshoulders are paired by late winter 
and have begun nesting in February or March. 
They prefer cypress trees for nest-building, but 
also use pines, oaks, gums, and in south Florida, 
palms and mangroves. Their nests are placed at 
a strong limb crotch, mostly between 18 and 75 
feet off the ground, and are made of limbs and 
twigs, Spanish moss and green leaves. They are 
usually lined with soft materials—more moss, 
shredded tree bark, down, and not infrequently, 
a snake’s shed skin. 

A pair of redshoulders will stake out a claim 
in advance of nesting, guarding their territory 
against other birds, which they chase away in 
noisy glee. They have a curious habit of “mark- 
ing” an old nest about to be used again by placing 
an evergreen twig in or on it, as if to say “occu- 
pied.” One observer found and removed an air 
plant from a redshoulder’s nest in south Florida— 
only to find that the bird replaced it. The act 
was repeated several times before the naturalist 
finally visited the nest and found the marker gone 
and in its place the first fresh egg of the red- 
shoulder’s normal clutch of two; frequently, three. 

For all its noisy ferocity at breeding time, the 
red-shouldered hawk is generally considered a 
gentle bird for a hawk. It is tolerant of most bird 
neighbors—and of curious human visitors to ite 
wild domain. The least we can do is to ret» 
favor, for all hawks earn their keep ar 
to be let alone. © 
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Fed up with flat-tasting processed foods? Try... 


Organic Gardening 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ET A GROUP of people together of an evening 
G and sooner or later the talk is likely to turn 
to organic gardening and the benefits thereof. 

To Art Cheek of Tallahassee, who months ago 
began preparing for April planting, organic garden- 
ing is an old story—a little over 30 years old, to be 
exact. This tall, handsome man with graying hair 
and blue eyes that sparkle with enthusiasm when 
he talks about gardening, is an administrator in 
the Department of Insurance of the State of 
Florida. Organic gardening is his consuming hobby. 

Cheek’s experience with organically-grown fruits 
and vegetables has convinced him of three things: 
First, his family eats better and has greater variety 
because he can raise anything he wishes without 
having to worry about picking it green so it will 
stand packing and shipping, or having to consider 
the looks of a fruit or vegetable in preference to 
possibly a more flavorful variety. Secondly, the 
fruits and vegetables he raises are more nourish- 
ing because they grow in soil that has everything 
plants need to make them strong and healthy—free 
of the weaknesses that attract harmful insects and 
blight. And thirdly, Cheek feels that by growing 
foods organically he is contributing to ecology by 


The ground limbs and leaves, above left, are 
one of the ingredients for the compost pile. 
Organic vegetables, such as the Peaches and 
Cream corn, far left, and the Burgess “burp- 
less’’ China Hybrid cucumber, lefi. are more 
nourishing than ordinary vegetables because 
they are grown in natural fertilizer without 
the use of chemical insecticides. Art, right, 
picks Burgess Homestead 24 tomatoes which he 
grows on stakes to conserve space in garden. 


By SABINE EHLERS 
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putting back into the soil those products normally 
considered waste. 

“To work with nature rather than against it is 
the creed of organic gardeners,” says Cheek. “We 
try to put back into the soil what growing plants 
take out of it. It’s like a bank account: a man can’t 
keep taking out without expecting to put some- 
thing back in.” 

Compost is that something organic gardeners 
systematically return to the soil. It is the backbone 
of organic gardening, Cheek claims—and urges 
every would-be gardener to start a compost pit 
or pile. 

Practically anything that is vegetable or animal 
will make compost: leaves, bark, wood ashes, 
spoiled hay, grass clippings, weeds, cottonseed meal 
(which provides nitrogen and hastens decom- 
position), crushed oyster shell, straw, manure, 
feathers, ground limestone and phosphate rock, 
kitchen wastes, including bones, corncobs, coffee 
grounds, etc.—all will be broken down by bacterial 
action and converted to natural plant food. 

Soil is an important ingredient of the compost 
pit. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Cheek prefers using a pit rather than a pile 
because it looks neater, is easier to keep odor- 
free, and provides a handy supply of layering 
soil. He digs a hole about 3x3 feet in size, leaving 
the dirt to one side. Into the pit he empties the 
family table scraps and other kitchen wastes, 
along with other organic materials as they be- 
come available, shoveling some of the soil over 
the top in a thin layer to seal it, and adding some 
cottonseed meal periodically to promote decom- 
position. He invested in a shredding machine that 
cuts the time necessary for compost to “cook” 
from four months to one month. 

A standard procedure is to turn the compost 
pile occasionally with a pitchfork. This exposes 
more material to the air and keeps it from com- 
pacting, which slows decomposition. Also, if dry 
weather persists, a light watering is in order. Soil 
bacteria need both air and moisture to do their 
best work. 

When the pit is full, Cheek shovels the com- 
post into his garden, leaving enough at the bottom 
to serve as a “starter” for the next batch. 

Lacing the soil with earthworms also speeds up 
decomposition. Cheek agrees with Larry Vickers, 
who wrote in Fiorma Accent about organic 
gardening: “The earthworms are natural soil 
builders which are absent in chemically fertilized, 
mechanically cultivated land. They live on micro- 
organisms in the soil which they pass through 
their systems as extremely fertile humus. Addi- 
tionally, their own movement through the soil 
creates tiny holes which aerates the soil and allows 
oxygen and water to seep down to the roots of 
plants.” 

Although Cheek’s 20x 200-foot garden grows 
Peaches and Cream corn, okra, lima beans, butter 
beans, new potatoes, bush and pole beans, squash, 
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Photos By Wallace Hughes 


eggplant, beets, carrots, lettuce, peanuts, grapes, 
blackberries, asparagus, pumpkin, Swiss chard, 
Jerusalem artichokes and herbs, among others, 
enough to feed five families abundantly, it is his 
tomatoes for which he is famous. 

He plants several varieties, growing the climb- 
ing Trip-L-Crop tomato for the Burgess Seed and 
Plant Company. Last spring the luscious-looking 
fruit was pictured on the inside cover of the seed 
company’s catalog. That variety grows as big as 
six inches across, when grown organically, and 
has yielded more than two bushels from just one 
plant. 

“Advance preparation is partly the secret of suc- 
cess in raising all varieties of tomatoes,” says 
Cheek. He starts in December to prepare planting 
holes 12 inches square and 18 inches deep, mounds 
his compost soil mixture into each hole and allows 
it to mellow. He advises would-be tomato growers 
who have not as yet started their compost pit or 
pile for the coming spring’s planting to, just this 
once, use an all-purpose garden fertilizer with 
the soil. “But do start your compost pit or pile 
for next year right now, so that you can always 
benefit from the natural goodness derived from 
organically-grown produce,” says Art. 

About the middle of January, he plants the 
tomato seeds in wooden flats containing one-third 
rotted manure or compost, one-third riverbottom 
sand, and one-third vermiculite. When the plants 
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have two or three leaves, he transplants them 
into 3-inch peat pots in the same kind of soil mix- 
ture. They are kept in a small greenhouse adja- 
cent to his garden until about March 20—the 
average date for the last frost in Tallahassee. 
“Good fresh seed is vitally important,” says 
Cheek. He buys his tomato seed from a reputable 
seed house by mail, or locally from seed or feed 
stores, and suggests that gardeners interested in 
certain varieties start their own plants from seed, 
since mistakes are sometimes made in labeling 
tomato plants sold to spring gardeners and one 
may not get the variety he thinks he’s getting. 
Cheek stakes his tomatoes with 6-foot stakes 
buried one foot in the ground. “I then sucker the 
plants—that is, remove secondary shoots, leaving 
two main stems, and tie the plants with cotton 
strips as they grow up the stakes, which usually 
requires a new tie about once a week,” he says. 


Some plants are started in the greenhouse, 
above center, during the month of January. 
Seeds are planted in “flats or peat moss 
pots like the squash plants, above. Though 
the garden is at its peak during the usual 
growing season, if provides some sort of 
crop 365 days of the year. New potatoes, 
left. were produced in a mulched drainage 
ditch. Art, at right, stands in the middle 
of a ready-for-picking corn and okra patch. 
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Actually, a plant will produce about the same 
quantity of tomatoes whether it be staked or al- 
lowed to sprawl over the ground, but staking 
conserves space, keeps the fruit clean and off the 
ground, and, he believes, increases the size of 
the fruit. 


Proper mulching for a garden is imperative, ac- 
cording to Art Cheek. There are several advantages. 


In the first place, mulching, like composting, 
is a constant restorer of nutrients used in plant 
growth, and although a slower process than using 
chemical fertilizer, it will not leach nutrients from 
the soil. Secondly, it eliminates the need for 
weeding and cultivation, which takes the back- 
breaking work of tilling the soil out of gardening. 

“Mulch is a layer of material covering the soil 
surface. It keeps the plants evenly moist and cool 
and, if organic material, eventually improves the 
soil through gradual decay,” Cheek says. 

“Spoiled or wet hay, which is of no use to the 
farmer or rancher, is often available for the haul- 
ing off—free of charge. Combined with cottonseed 
meal, it makes the ideal mulch. I’m thoroughly 
convinced that if you use these two organic ma- 
terials in combination, you'll have a complete 
fertilizer and will never need to use any other 
kind. 

“A winter mulch protects plants from freezing. 
Summer mulching keeps the soil cooler in hot, dry 
weather while also protecting it against rain- and 
wind-caused erosion. If the dry spell is unusually 
severe, a thorough soaking just twice a month 
will keep the ground damp and cool, and the soil 
under a mulch will remain loose and friable. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“A summer mulch in a vegetable garden can 
also provide a safe ground layer for fruits that 
otherwise might rot if sprawling on the ground, 
such as unstaked tomatoes, cucumbers, summer 
squash, and strawberries. 

“Mulching materials are sold in large bags in 
most garden centers. However, grass clippings are 
an excellent mulch and are right at hand. 

“The mulch you buy in bags and bales includes 
peat moss, which is widely available . .. If used 
as a mulch (and it has other good uses) it is 
very dry and needs a good soaking after it is 
applied. Sometimes, too, it crusts, and needs loosen- 
ing up with a rake. 

“Other mulching materials are cocoa bean, buck- 
wheat, and peanut hulls. Salt marsh hay is fine 
as a winter mulch and is usually available in bales 
in the fall. 

“Straw is good. Mixing it with leaves for a 
winter mulch will keep the leaves from packing 
down, 

“Save packing materials such as sphagnum moss, 
shavings and excelsior. These can be mixed with 
whatever mulch you buy and make more. Saw- 
dust is used too. Hardwood sawdust is an acid 
mulch as are pine needles. 

“If you have areas that are low and moist, don’t 
mulch them, or only very slightly. And never 
mulch close to the crowns of perennials on account 
of danger of fungus and rot, or on newly-trans- 
planted young seedlings.” 

A successful organic gardener will have, as 
Cheek has, mulch that is already decomposed left 
over from the previous year. So in January, all 
he does is take his hoe and make rows for planting. 
Then he sprinkles the area with cottonseed meal, 
covers it with spoiled hay about eight inches deep, 
using the hay as it comes from the bale. 

In April, at planting time, the hay will have 
composted itself and the naturally-enriched soil 
is ready to nourish most crops. 

“If you don’t know whether your soil is acid or 
alkaline, or in what proportions, have your county 
agricultural agent check it and tell you what to 
use if it needs correcting,” says Cheek. 

In planting, he parts the hay in rows, plants 
the seed in the soil as deep as is indicated, then 
pulls the hay towards the center, making certain 
each plant has enough room to grow to maturity. 
As the plants begin to grow, he periodically pulls 
some hay up a little closer to serve as mulch. 

Although a heavily and properly mulched garden 
will not need much watering, especially in Florida, 
where there is usually abundant summer rain, 
correct watering is very important. Cheek has 
found that flowing the water slowly between the 
rows over a period of several hours is the best 
way. He controls the flow by ditching slightly, 
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The organic gardener‘’s helpers: some predatory insects, 
above, attack plant-eating kindred. The earthworms and 
toads, below, are valuable, too. Worms help aerate and 
build soil, and toads devour insect pests during night. 


being careful not to disturb the plants’ root sys- 
tems. 

Organic gardeners never use chemical sprays 
to eliminate insect pests, and Cheek is no ex- 
ception. He believes in “control rather than elimi- 
nation” and uses several methods to accomplish 
this. 


He plants aromatic herbs and flowers, like basil, 
garlic, and marigold, in with his fruits and 
vegetables. They repel bean beetles and moths 
which lay eggs that will hatch into the larvae that 
cause most of the problems in the garden. He 
also feeds birds close to his garden so they will 
feed on the plant-destroying pests. 

Toads are one of his favorite predators. They 
bury themselves in the mulch in the daytime and 
come out to feed on the insects at night. They 
especially like cutworms—which also happen to 
be night feeders. In addition, toads are enemies of 
the pesky slug, although Cheek finds that if he sets 
out a saucer or two of beer when the slugs begin 
to appear, he finds them dead in the saucer in 
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the morning. Whether they drown or simply drink 
themselves to death, he cannot say! 

Two other garden helpers are pest-destroying 
insects: the ladybug and the praying mantis. Each 
year Cheek orders a pint of ladybugs and a dozen 
praying mantis egg cases. The mantis is an ex- 
cellent predator. 

Lacy Bullard, garden writer for the TALLAHASSEE 
Democrat, quotes an article in the July 1971 
Reader’s Digest on the subject: “The mantis is the 
most voracious predator in the insect world, nor- 
mally consuming its own weight in animal matter 
every day. ... (Its) appetite for pests makes it 
the darling of garden clubs and conservationists. 
Its fare includes grasshoppers, houseflies, wasps, 
caterpillars, moths, blister beetles, and fruit flies. ...” 

Mrs. Bullard continues: “One entomologist re- 
ports seeing a mantis devour 13 full-grown cock- 
roaches at a single sitting; another naturalist found 
that individuals of one species ate more than 700 
insects over their lifespan of a few months. .. .” 

“Stocking a garden with mantises is a relatively 
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easy task,” says Cheek. The natural egg cases, 
each of which produces from 100 to 300 hungry 
nymphs, are sold by mail order through news- 
paper advertisements and gardening magazines. 
The cases should be tied to bushes or low trees 
during the late fall or early spring. When the 
rest of the insect world starts humming, the mantis 
nymphs emerge from the cases and soon begin 
their ravenous activities. 

“Although the praying mantis’s lifespan is never 
more than a single season, females usually mate 
toward the end of their life cycle and deposit 
their egg cases—which will burst with new life 
the following spring. 

“Throughout history the mantis has been sur- 
rounded by legend. The ancients often credit the 
insect with supernatural powers. The very name 
mantis is a Greek word for ‘seer,’ ‘prophet,’ or 
‘diviner,’ so given because of the praying posture 
of the insect’s forelegs at rest. An ancient Chinese 
proverb urges, ‘Be as brave as the mantis—fear 
not your enemy.’ ” 

In describing how he works his comparatively 
large garden, Cheek emphasizes that such a large 
plot is not necessary for an average family, and 
that composting, mulching, and biologically con- 
trolling insects serve just as well when a few fruits 
and vegetables are grown in a flower garden or in 
boxes or tubs. 

Last summer, he grew a huge, luscious-looking 
watermelon in a 5-foot-square box and some beauti- 
ful tomatoes in a large tub. He also had a soil 
pyramid, made with three sizes of frames used for 
making large concrete pipes, one set into the other. 
The pyramid was covered with bright red straw- 
berries—protected by wire mesh to keep the birds 
eating insects rather than strawberries! 

Cheek says, “Fruits, vegetables, and herbs do 
just as well in boxes if space is at a premium and 
your family is small, or, for that matter, if you 
have a bad back and find bending difficult. Tubs 
and boxes can be placed at a convenient height 
while empty, then filled with the desired compost 
and soil mixtures in preparation for planting.” 

It doesn’t look as though organic gardening will 
ever lose its charm for Art Cheek. He intends to 
continue experimenting with new ideas and tech- 
niques for growing things. He reads widely on what 
others are doing—and there is much being written 
now that organic gardening and the importance of 
nature foods are two subjects of interest to a great 
many people. 

He says, “Most people find the time to do what 
they like to do most. I used to collect coins and 
stamps and play golf. Now, I find that 95% of my 
spare time is taken up with gardening. Working 
with nature I feel close to God. There’s something 
special about a garden, and when I’m worki~ 
mine, I feel at peace with the world- 
myself.” @ 
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Waterfowl—Ducks and Coots 


Season: November 25, 1971 through January 20, 1972 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


The daily bag limit of ducks and mergansers is from one 
to ten, singly or in the aggregate, depending on the species 
and sexes taken as determined by the following point system: 


The daily limit is reached when the point value of the last 
bird taken, when added to the sum of the point values of the 
other ducks and mergansers already taken during that day, 
reaches or exceeds 100 points. 


Point values are assigned as follows: 
100 points—canvasback and redhead. 


90 points—hen mallard, black duck, Florida duck, wood 
duck, and hooded merganser. 


20 points—drake mallard, hen pintail, green-winged teal, 
and ring-necked duck. 

10 points—scaup (bluebill), widgeon (baldpote), drake 
pintail, blue-winged teal, gadwall, ruddy duck, 
shoveler, bufflehead, goldeneye, red-breosted 
merganser, American merganser, and all other 
species without a specific point value. 


The possession limit of ducks and mergansers shall consist 
of two legal daily bag limits. 


Coots have no assigned point values. The daily bag limit 
of coots is 15; possession limit, 30. 


There will be no hunting of geese in Florida during the 
1971-72 waterfowl season. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: 
Waterfowl hunting permitted only on November 25, November 
26, December 24, December 31, Janucry 20, and Wednes- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays. The use of outboard motors is 
prohibited on Lake lamonia and portions of Lake Jackson 
during the open season for waterfowl. 


There will be a special scaup-only hunting season in certain 
oreas of the state from Jonuary 21 through January 31 
(after the regular waterfowl hunting season). During the 
special 11-day season, only scaup ducks, also called “‘blue- 
bill’ and ‘‘broadbill,”” may be taken. The daily bag limit is 
5; possession limit 10. No shooting will be permitted within 
200 yards of any main shoreline during the ‘scaup-only 
season. Florida’s delineated scaup-only hunting areas are: 
All open waters of Charlotte Harbor from the Florida Power 
and Light power line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highwoy 41 
bridge on the Peace River and from El Jobean bridge (State 
Road 776) on the Myakka River to a line running from 
Boca Grande Pass east through Bokeelia to the mainland. Al! 
open woters of Tampa Bay. All open waters of Sarasota Bay 
south to the Albee Road bridge. All open waters of Estero 
Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay. All open waters of the 
Indion River from the Melbourne bridge (State Rood 516) 
south. All open waters of Biscayne Bay lying south of an 
east-west line through the center of Featherbed Banks to 
and including Barnes Sound, 


All waterfowl hunters 16 yeors of age and older must hove 
a 1971-72 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp 
before hunting waterfowl! (ducks). The stamp is available 
from any U.S. Post Office at a cost of $3.00. It is non- 
tronsferoble; must bear the signature of the hunter across 
its foce. 
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Hunting Season Information 


1972 


Northwest Region (Jefferson County westward, inclusive) 


Deer: November 20 through January 23. 
Note: A previously scheduled hunt for deer of either 
sex in a portion of Gadsden County has been can- 
celled. There will be no either-sex deer hunting during 
the general season, except by specific wildlife manage- 
ment area regulations. 

Turkey: November 20 through January 23. 

Quail and Squirrel: November 20 through February 27. 


Northeast, Central, South and Everglades Regions 

Deer: 
November 13 through January 9, except— 
DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee, and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 13 through November 28, and December 11 through 
January 9, 
Collier and Monroe counties, and in that portion of Dade 
County lying west of Conservation Area I!|—November 13 
through January 9, but unleashed deer dogs prohibited 
November 29 through December 12. 

Turkey: 
November 13 through January 9, except— 
Hardee, Manatee, and Sarasota counties—November 13 
through November 28, and December 1] through January 
9. No fall open season in Alachua or Suwannee counties, 
nor in that portion of Columbia County south of State Rood 
240 and west of State Road 47. 


Quail and Squirrel: November 13 through February 20. 


Wild Hog: 
November 13 through January 9. 
Palm Beach and Alachua counties, and in that portion of 
Levy County lying between the Suwannee and Withlacoochee 
rivers, generally bounded (north to south) by U.S. 27A, 
SR 337, lower SR 121, and U.S. 19-98. 


Bear: November 13 through January 9, in Baker and Columbia 
counties only. 


Mourning Dove (three phase) 
October 2 through October 31* 
November 13 through November 28 
December 18 through January 10 


*During the October 2 to October 31 phase, in the Northwest 
Region, that portion of Franklin County lying east and south 
of U.S. Highway 98, including Alligator Point, will be closed 
to dove hunting. 


Shooting Hours: From |2-noon to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 12, Possession Limit 24 


Snipe 

Snipe Hunting: November 20 through January 20 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset, 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16 


Woodcock 

Woodcock Hunting: November 20 through Januory 23 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10 


Correction—Deer ond turkey hunting scoson closing date for the 
Northwest Region will be Jonuory 23, not Jonuary 27 as stated 
in the November issue, page 23. 
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Fishing Picture 


C development and pollution are altering the fishing picture, but with proper 
management of existing fisheries and careful planning—tish will survive 


fe To sHow you I’m no coward I am going to 
cover the national fishing picture in a thousand 
words. Everybody reads about polluted waters, im- 
proved fish management, and destruction of habi- 
tat. The good and the bad tend to run together. 
Since I am involved in stealing fishing dope from 
everyone I can, I may have read and studied more 
of this stuff than you have. I'll boil it down. 

Let’s take bass first. 

River fishing for black bass, both large- and 
smallmouth, has suffered due to pollution, heavier 
boat traffic, shoreline development, and fishing pres- 
sures. Hook-and-line angling will not destroy bass 
fishing but makes it much more difficult for it 
skims off the easily-caught fish. The national dream 
of owning waterfront property has almost become 
a craze. That hurts rivers in the same way it hurts 
our coastlines. 

But, there are more black bass in America than 
ever before. The big impoundments that have 
stemmed the bass rivers in so many places have 
created enormous areas of bass habitat. The only 
catch is that most of the impoundment fishing is 
deep fishing—unsatisfactory for those who prefer 
surface lures and shoreline casting. Plastic worms 
and deep-jigging tactics are the new techniques, 
highly productive of a new breed of bass fishermen 
who catch more fish than the oldtimers did in most 
cases. 

Impoundments may be somewhat less important 
in Florida than in other parts of the country, but 
they have made an impression here too. The FCD 
canals and water conservation areas of south 
Florida are highly controversial, but they have af- 
forded a more consistent bass fishery than we had 
a few years back. The brackish water fishing of 
all coasts fluctuates with the weather, but much 
of it is hardly touched. Florida’s shallow lakes have 
taken a beating from pollutants, but there is hope 
here through new management techniques. The 
drawdown, which is still in an experimental stage, 
is an effective tool, at least for temporary fishing 
improvement. As elsewhere, human population 
growth is Florida’s biggest fishing problem, It 

_ brings the other ills. 

Large- and smallmouth bass have been intro- 
duced to many areas where they are not yet appre- 
ciated. New England bass fishing is excellent and 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


can be enjoyed by very sporty methods, especially 
in early summer. New Englanders fish very little 
for bass, preferring their traditional trout fishing. 
There’s a similar condition in the West, where a 
bass fisherman can be lonesome in a country that 
grew up with trout. These bass may not be quite 
as large as those of the Southeast but they are 
plentiful. There’s little publicity. You have to look 
for the spots. 

The West Coast has a great deal of impoundment 
fishing for bass. So has the Southwest and the Mid- 
west. In the Great Lakes area, smallmouth bass 
fishing is down, but impoundments help and there 
is good smallmouth sport in Canada if you’re willing 
to pay for it in travel. 

Bass fishing has changed, but it is still with us 
and will be here for a long time to come. 

Coastal salt water fishing has suffered greatly 
through development and pollution. In Florida, this 
sort of thing is hard on weakfish (speckled trout), 
snook, tarpon, red drum (channel bass or redfish), 
and bonefish. There are signs of new awareness 
about coastal destruction, but I doubt if we can 
ever get back what we have lost. I do not believe 
that offshore species have suffered much, although 
the migratory fishes are hard to survey. Bluefish 
and mackerel cycles cause some despair, but they 
occurred long before we dumped the garbage. The 
billfishes, dolphin, and wahoo move about, but fish- 
ing has been good, partly through the discovery of 
new concentrations. Of course, there is what we 
call the “skimming process” which takes off the 
easily-caught fish and may cause poor catches 
temporarily in hard-fished offshore localities. 

There have been changes in tuna patterns lately 
but perhaps there always have been. The Cali- 
fornia yellowtail runs are much as before, although 
subject to heavy pressures. I think the striped bass 
picture is excellent. Even though some spawning 
habitat has been lost and coastal migrations may 
be reduced in some areas, the advances in striper 
culture in fresh water indicate we’re going to have 
striped bass fishing come what may. Most of that 
is north of Florida, but they seem to be taking 
hold in some of our fresh water. 

It is the anadromous fishes (those that move up- 
stream for spawning and back to sea for growth) 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

which have suffered badly from river damming. 
Our shad runs and those on up the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts seem to be doing all right, but the 
migratory Atlantic salmon of our New England 
coast are about gone. The Newfoundland and 
Labrador runs are not yet destroyed, but com- 
mercial fisheries in the European areas have hurt 
badly and will continue to hurt because no satis- 
factory international agreements have been reached. 
The fact is that the population of a single river 
can be virtually wiped out a thousand miles from 
home, no matter how carefully the home fishery is 
administered. Since Atlantic salmon sport fishing 
has become a rich man’s sport, popular support for 
it is hard to acquire. Ernest Schwiebert, the salmon 
expert, says there are only about 2,000 serious 
salmon fishermen in the United States and the 
general public has other conservation problems to 
worry about. 

Pacific salmon are in serious trouble because of 
river damming. At about the time the engineers 
figured ways to get them around the dams it was 
learned that dams provided an excessive nitrogen 
content in their discharge and killed most of the 
smolts (young fish headed for the sea). Now they’re 
working on that problem, which affects steelhead 
as well as the several varieties of salmon. Pacific 
salmon spawn only once. 

Stream fishing for fresh water trout has been 
drastically reduced by dams, although there are 
some southern and midwestern rivers that now 
carry trout instead of bass, simply because the 
waters downstream from the great dams are too 
cold for bass. The smallmouth bass rivers of the 
Ozarks are terribly reduced. 

Impoundments appeal to the general public, al- 
though the trout fisherman of the old school pre- 
fers running water. America loves boats, and the 
boater loves to troll ‘way down there in the cold 
depths. It is hard to convince the boater that wad- 
ing and fly-casting mean a higher quality of fishing, 
and when he says “family recreation,” he makes a 
good argument. 

Many mountain trout streams are small and 
easily destroyed by the highways that are logically 
routed through the valleys. As the streams dis- 
appear, there is a movement toward purchase and 
leasing by well-heeled groups and _ individuals. 
That’s cutting off the public. It appears trout fish- 
ing will someday be almost as expensive as Atlantic 
salmon fishing. The brightest ray here is the fact 
that trout can be managed and that there is a 
movement toward “pleasure only” fishing in which 
the fish are returned after catching—but that 
doesn’t appeal to seafood lovers. Perhaps the com- 
promise will be very low creel limits. 

Fish hatcheries have met the same problems that 
struck quail hatcheries. A great deal of money 
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very end of a jetty and hope the waves won't get too high. 


was wasted on fish hatching before it was finally 
decided that hatchery fish should be used to stock 
suitable fishless waters rather than to supplement 
wild fish. The story is, of course, that wild fish 
will make it on their own if the habitat is suitable. 
If the habitat is wrong, the hatchery fish are simply 
an added burden to overtaxed waters. That’s an 
old story with bass. 

However, in fresh water trout areas there is a 
somewhat different outlook. Hatchery fish of catch- 
able size can be planted on a put-and-take basis 
and it'll please “occasional” fishermen who lack 
the skill, tackle, or time to score on wild fish. 
That’s an attraction to tourists, and some states 
still consider it a worthwhile investment—even 
though the hatchery fish won't make it for long. 
A large percentage are caught. 

Farm pond fish culture has come a long way. 
Bass and bluegills are raised as a crop in many 
southern ponds, along with channel catfish. There 
is no reason why this kind of fishing can’t continue 
to prosper. 

All in all, perhaps the most difficult problem in 
the big picture is that of pleasing both the “some- 
times” fisherman and the highly skilled, serious 
operator at the same time—along with a passive 
public which likes trees and water but isn’t going 
to get too excited about it. 

There you have it—the fishing picture—‘‘from 
sea to shining sea.” 


THERE ARE MANY small lakes in Florida that have 
schooling bass, fish that gang up and strike bait 
on the surface. I haven’t fished many of these spots 
but I have often wondered why this is a rare oc- 
currence in northern states where bait is un- 
doubtedly found in bunches and there are plenty of 
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bass. It does happen on some of the big impound- 
ments. I have heard the explanation that bass of the 
southern rivers learn the trick from salt water fish, 
but there certainly aren’t any mackerel or bluefish 
in those backwoods ponds. 


Every trme the boys with the test tubes and the 
white smocks start checking on what fish see, hear 
and smell it ends up they're more sensitive in all 
departments than we ever suspected. Smell is the 
spookiest, and I keep bringing up somebody’s an- 
nouncement that an eel can smell something di- 
luted to the amount of one teaspoonful dumped in 
Lake Superior. They can dump it in Lake Jackson 
and I'll go along. Even in Lake Okeechobee. But 
that Lake Superior business I’m not ready for yet. 

Anyway, fish can smell lots of things we never 
suspected. Pacific and Atlantic salmon, for example, 
are now believed to find their ways to their home 
streams through smell. 

I now believe that some of the fish we’ve always 
considered sight-strikers use smell more than we 
ever guessed. I think the black bass which follow 
lures for long distances without striking, staying 
the same distance back no matter what you do, are 
trying to smell the thing, obviously feeling there 
should be a fishy fragrance about anything that 
wiggles along so seductively. On the other hand, I 
think fish that swirl all around, over and under a 
lure are simply trying to get a better view. 

I keep hearing stories about added success from 
dunking lures and flies in fishy solutions. 


A flyrodder gets his shad from the St. Johns. These seasonal 
visitors are available from late December through mid-April. 
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I’p LIKE TO SELL you on a book: Vic Dunaway’s 
Compete Boox or Barts, Rics & Tackie. Because 
of personal jealousy I am not going to recite all 
of Vic’s qualifications, but he is a prominent au- 
thority and has done the fishing as well as the 
writing. 

His book, published by STD Publications, 4027 
N.W. 24th Street, Miami, Florida, and costing $2.50, 
is a fat paperback containing both basics and ad- 
vanced dope for all kinds of fishing, including the 
rigging of offshore trolling baits, some fine points 
of casting and fly-fishing tackle, and even the basics 
of canepoles. 


The knot section is excellent. Since I have for- 
gotten how to tie the Bimini twist at least a dozen 
times (it isn’t a Caribbean dance) I consider Vic’s 
book an important addition to the tackle box as 
well as the bookshelf. Somebody’s always saying 
such-and-such a book is essential for both beginner 
and expert. Generally, that’s wrong. This time, it’s 
right. 


I HEARD A SPEECH by a well-known conserva- 
tionist in which he said fishermen usually take 
the wrong route in backing their projects. 

“Nobody,” said he, “is interested in whether 
you have fun with a hook and line, but everybody 
is interested in survival. Tell ‘em we need fish 
for protein.” 


If we don’t now it looks as if we soon will. 


St. Jouns River shad changed their program 
last year, probably due to extremely low water, 
and some of the most reliable fishing spots of 
previous years had hardly any fish at all. There 
were some pleasant surprises for fishermen who 
found shad in new places and had them all to 
themselves for a while at least. 


Now that the water has come back as of this 
writing, I am curious to know if the fish will 
return to their original hangouts this winter. You 
can expect the early runs in December. 


Now AND THEN someone gets washed off a jetty 
along the Florida coast, but it doesn’t happen 
nearly as often as I'd think it would. I see athletic 
types (and some not so athletic) standing on 
slippery rocks where an extra-large wave could 
put them adrift. 


But for every sport who goes to sea involun- 
tarily, there are dozens who slip on rocks and 
collect spectacular bruises or even cracked bones. 
Jetty fishermen don’t seem to go for special equip- 
ment, but life jackets could add to their peace 
of mind. If you insist on making like a fiddler 
crab, give special attention to your footing and 
footwear. @ 
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There Is 
Still Time 


Florida 


FOR THAT EXTRA SPECIAL GIFT ee \ WILdUl 
TO YOUR SPORTSMAN FRIENDS! : 


A Gift 
Subscription To 


Florida 
(ULDLHE FOUR (or more) One-year Gift Subscriptions $2.00 each 
THREE One-year Gift subscriptions ...  . ~S~>———«& $6.50 


TWO One-year Gift subscriptions = «$4.50 


Christmas Presents that Extend ONE One-year Gift subscription (regular rate) _ $2.50 


Best Wishes for an Entire Year 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 


To: Name 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
(Please print or type all forms) Address 
Enclosed $ For Gift Subscriptions City 
From - —_ 
Address State Zip No. 
R 1 
Gift Card Signature Ly ew [] Seeene 
Cr To: Name 
Address ‘ Address 
City a aes: |) 
State DL _ a a ee 
[_] New [_] Renewal [_] New [_] Renewal 
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Industries Directory 


THE PuBLIc demand for greater 
environmental control has led to 
the establishment of a burgeon- 
ing pollution control equipment 
industry in Florida—most of it 
coming within the last two years, 
according to the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Eight companies employing 
more than 100 persons have gone 
into the business of making pol- 
lution contro] equipment as well 
as conducting research on their 
uses, according to a Directory of 
Florida Industries for 1971-72 
published in August by the State 
Chamber. There were no pollu- 
tion control firms listed in the 
Directory when it was published 
two years ago. 

Along with providing details 
on industry in Florida, the Direc- 
tory provides a thumbnail listing 
of banks, newspapers, transpor- 
tation facilities and community, 
groups in each city. All official in- 
dustrial parks and areas are also 
listed in the book. 


Animals and Autos 


Sratistics FROM Germany 
show there may be procedures 
that can be taken to reduce 
damages and injury from acci- 
dents involving wildlife and 
automobiles, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. 

Records on wildlife-auto acci- 
dents in Germany show that four 
out of five accidents occur where 
there are no road signs giving 
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advance warning of the possi- 
bility. Two out of three accidents 
involving deer occur during the 
breeding season, and the most 
dangerous time of day is dusk, 
when one third of the accidents 
occur. 

Germany experiences some 
300,000 road accidents a year in- 
volving wild animals. An average 
of 30 people are killed and about 
2,000 are injured. Wildlife losses 
include 60,000 deer and 120,000 
hares. Property damage amounts 
to roughly 50 million Marks 
($14%4 million). 

The German statistics total a 
lot of injury and death to both 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


people and wildlife, especially 
for a country about the size of 
Oregon. Contributing factors, 
however, include the 65 million 
human population and liberal 
driving laws. 


Florida National Parks 


THE Newty created Florida 
National Park Service Group has 
established headquarters at Tal- 
lahassee, according to David D. 
Thompson, Jr., director of the 
Service’s Southeast Region. 

Thompson also announced that 
Joe Brown, 53, superintendent at 

(Continued on next page) 
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code Of COURTEOUS CAMPING conduct 


1 1 Will Make No uNNEcessaRy Norse Nn CAMP, particularly 
after other campers may have retired. 


twill keep close supervision over my children and pets. 
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3 1 Will OBSERVE posted speed Limits, adhere to the 
rules of the Road, and whenever possiste, will allow 
{ASTER MOVING traffic to pass me, 


| WILL Always leave My CaMPSILe AS CLEAN AS, OR CleanEeR 
than, when 1 moved into it. 


iwillempty my holding tanks only atapproved locauions. 


| Will NOL Be Guilty of OEfAcing TREES, CAMP pROpeERty, 
oR other opjects of which 1 have temporary usage. 


t Will NEVER BE A LITIERBUG, ON The ROAd OR IN camp. 
i Will Always OBSERVE AdEQuUATE FIRE pRecautions. 
1 Will REspect My CAMPING NEIGhBOR'S RIGHT to privacy. 


1 will oBey federal, state and tocal conservation laws. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Everglades National Park, is the 
first director of the Florida 
Group. As principal representa- 
tive and spokesman for the Na- 
tional Park Service in Florida, 
Brown advises State officials, en- 
vironmental and conservation 
organizations of the plans, pro- 
grams and objectives of the Ser- 
vice in Florida. 


Thompson noted that, “Brown 
is well acquainted with Florida’s 
natural resources. He has lived in 
Florida for many years, and his 
most recent experience as super- 
intendent at Everglades National 
Park involved him deeply in the 
environmental affairs of the 
State. 


“Brown was formerly with the 
Florida Park and Forest Ser- 
vice, has served as assistant di- 
rector of the Dade County Parks 
and Recreation Department. He 
has shown a continuing concern 
for State matters and the pro- 
tection of Florida’s  environ- 
ment,” said Thompson. 


The new Florida National Park 
Service group will administer 
eight units: Biscayne National 
Monument, Castillo de San Mar- 
cos National Monument, DeSoto 
National Memorial, Everglades 
National Park, Fort Caroline 
National Memorial, Fort Matan- 


* zas National Monument, Gulf 


Island National Seashore, and 
Fort Jefferson National Monu- 
ment. 


Florida Fauna and Flora 


“THE SALTY SMELL of the sea 
envelops me and the pounding 
of the surf fills my ears. By 
touch, smell, and sound, the sea 
flings out its challenge, and I 
throw back my shoulders in an- 
swer ...” 

Likened to Rachel Carson for 
her writing style, Charlotte Orr 
Gantz is the author of a new 
book, A Narurauist in Soutx- 
ERN Forma, just published by 
the University of Miami Press 
(Coral Gables, Fla.). 

Ranging the state from Sara- 
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sota and Sebring to the Keys, 
with a self-described “bump of 
curiosity and a seeing eye,” Mrs. 
Gantz writes of the tropical 
wilderness, the beaches, parks, 
and public plantings. While pre- 
senting the layman with de- 
scriptions of the wonders of 
beach marine life, and the wild 
as well as cultivated flowers and 
foliage, Mrs. Gantz goes into 
flashbacks to early geological 
time periods. 


A lifelong student of natural 
history, the resident of Bucks 
County Pennsylvania, concludes 
her book with a chapter “Pre- 
serving the Present,” and won- 
ders “how many of the areas I 
have described will be gone be- 
fore my book appears.” 


As a winter resident of Key 
Biscayne, she has seen apart- 
ments and concrete supplant the 
“sea lane” where she once 
walked among beach creatures 
and plants. She also comments 
on the destruction of Marco 
Island, and on the inroads made 


Ob-Scene of the Month 


on the Everglades and Big 
Cypress. 

With this book in hand, the 
reader has an invitation to ex- 
plore, discover, and appreciate 
the flora and fauna of the south- 
ern half of Florida in a unique 
and memorable way. 


Crocodile Nursery 


Joun Ocpen, a Department of 
the Interior National Park Ser- 
vice Biologist, is slowly restock- 
ing the small crocodile popula- 
tion in Everglades National Park 
by hatching and raising croco- 
diles. He transfers eggs from en- 
dangered crocodile nests outside 
the park to his park “nursery.” 
To learn the temperature, mois- 
ture and other factors necessary 
for incubation, Ogden placed in- 
struments in real crocodile nests. 
Ten of the first 20 eggs in the 
park nursery produced healthy 
young. When they are at least 
seven months old, Ogden releases 
the young crocodiles into park 
waters. 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


“Down by the NEW millstream . . .” 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


eee ene cesvsveseeeee---.8 pounds or larger 


dadabtereceennscaaannemestay 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


eerie Sived .....2 pounds or larger 


ices cevccvsaeseesenceeeee2 pounds or larger 


tiie’ cescosceeeee--l pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed, 

Only fishing citation applications received within 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date — = 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 5 _— 
Address - ae eee 
City ~_ State. ——s Zip No. 


Species Weight 
Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used : 


___. Length 


Where Caught ae County 


Date Caught____.______ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By _ At - 


Signature of Applicant. 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Photo By Leonord Lee Rue II! 


Yellow-shafted flicker (male) 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Game G Fresh Woter Fish Commission 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Talichassee, Florida 32304 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


please print or type 


Name 


Street No. 


$2.50 


12 Issues 


City 


$4.75 


24 Issues 


$6.25 


36 Issues 


Zip Code 


tate 


